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on at Gangtok, with the same result. Such mistakes are largely
avoidable: a severe ban against the new dyes and an insistence
that the traditional models should be faithfully followed, would
help to keep the craft in the straight path.

Chemical dyes are so harmful in the influence that they exert
through the eye on the general colour sense of both artists and
their clients-, that they should be ruthlessly excluded, under pain
of confiscation. Such a policy is not without precedent. John
Claude White, the first British Resident in Sikkim, saw the
danger long ago and actually caused the chemical dyes to be
forbidden in the territory under his control. He showed remark-
able foresight, when one remembers that he lived at a time when
the evil was only just beginning, and when the world was
fascinated by every new discovery of science, to which the
meretricious glamour of Progress became immediately and un-
critically attached. I should like to see White's policy applied
uncompromisingly not only in Sikkim, where at present it seems
to be a dead letter, but even more in Tibet and Bhutan. If it
could be extended one day to the whole of India and to China,
all the better.

To be logical one would also have to forbid the use of all cloth,
silk and yarn that was not dyed with vegetable colours; but this
would mean interfering with a big trade in cottons and woollens.
The importing of Polish or Italian broadcloth for gowns is seri-
ously threatening the native-dyed and incomparably superior
maroon cloth, and it would seem that here also restrictions are
called for. But such action would affect important commercial
interests, and might be difficult to put into practice. Even if
people have to be satisfied with a compromise, it is worth
making a beginning, and setting an example- So long as the
people themselves are prevented from having access to chemical
dyes, private dyeing with the good colours is bound to continue,
and this art will not disappear for lack of practice.

One would like to see a policy on these lines applied to several
other sorts of imports. Much could be done if the nobles and
richer merchants would show their disapproval by keeping such
foreign goods out of their homes. It is their proper function to
insist on the maintenance of artistic standards; where they lead,
the rest of the nation will follow. If they abrogate their respon-
sibility in this matter, the half-educated cannot be expected to
show superior taste. Perhaps the simplest and most effective